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The First Forty Years of Sound Lutheranism 

in Montana.* 
By ProF. P. E. KRETZMANN, PH. D., D. D., 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

The first reference to the possibility of doing mission-work in 
the State of Montana, our third largest State, is found in the 
report of the Minnesota and Dakota District for the year 1883, 
where Pastor Rolf, speaking for the Mission Board of the District, 
quotes from a letter by Pastor A. Pfotenhauer: “In one place we 
met a woman from Montana who was visiting a sister living here 
{in Minnesota}. She was a delightful and pleasant soul. She had 
just given birth to a little child, which was baptized by us. She 
earnestly begged us to have some Lutheran minister come to Mon- 
tana; according to her account there were many Lutherans there, 
but all dispersed like sheep having no shepherd. We promised 
her to present the matter to the Mission Board.” (P. 74 £.) 


* The material for this short sketch was taken partly from synodical 
teports of the Minnesota and Dakota District and of the North Dakota 
and Montana District, but chiefly from) the personal records of Pastor 
H. T. Raub, who, as traveling missionary in Montana, has become thoroughly 
acquainted with the entire field. 
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About this time Pastor S. Keyl, for many years immigrant 
missionary in New York, informed the Mission Board of the 
Minnesota and Dakota District that several Lutheran families had 
settled in Montana. Accordingly Pastor H. Glaess of Perham, 
Minn., was sent out to see what he could do for these scattered 
Lutherans. During this trip, from March 17 to April 9, 1884, he 
conducted two services in Helena, the attendance being between 
50 and 60 adults. A second trip was made by him in June, after 
which he suggested to the Mission Board that a traveling mis- 
sionary be called to work in the then Territory of Montana. He 
himself was not able to make a third trip because of failing health. 

Meanwhile letters from several Lutherans in Miles City and 
Bozeman were received in which they requested Lutheran preaching 
in their midst. A further letter with the same request came from 
Butte, from a former member of Pastor Fick’s congregation in 
Boston, Mass. Pastor F. Pfotenhauer (now President of the Mis- 
souri Synod), at that time pastor in Odessa, Minn., was sent out 
to make contacts with the Lutherans in Montana. He started out 
on his journey on April 8, 1885, was gone about five weeks, 
preached to 330 people, baptized 15 children, gave the Lord’s 
Supper to eight persons, and held services in Miles City, Bozeman, 
Deer Lodge, Helena, Butte, Silver Bow, and Anaconda, and on 
his return trip also in Billings. The city of Butte he compared to 
Sodom. His report to the Board stated that the people in general 
had become very wicked and exceedingly indifferent. Yet he ad- 
vised that a missionary be sent to Montana, to Helena, at once, 
one who would be able to preach also in the English language. 
His expenses for this trip were $103.65; the contributions at the 
various stations, unsolicited, amounted to a little more. 

A second missionary trip of four weeks’ duration was undet- 
taken by Pastor Pfotenhauer in March, 1886, when he left his 
home on the first of the month, He remained in Helena a full 
week and preached to 70 people, who begged him to use his influ- 
ence toward having a minister placed permanently in their city. 
Continuing his journey, he held services also in Butte, Deer Lodge, 
Bozeman, and Miles City. The contributions, again, unsolicited, 
amounted to $128.76; expenses were $100. In his report to the 
Mission Board Pastor Pfotenhauet urged the placing of a mis- 
sionary in Montana, with headquarters at Helena. 

As a tesult of these efforts Candidate John Meyer was called 


to Montana. He was commissioned in Chicago and came to 
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Helena in September, 1886. In his report to the Board he states 
that he found very little true Christian knowledge among the 
people. The glorious doctrine of justification by faith had been 
almost entirely submerged. “Nevertheless,” he wrote, “in evety 
town I have found one or two sincere Christians and now and then 
a staunch Lutheran.” Helena was Pastor Meyer’s principal station. 
He also served Butte, Deer Lodge, and Dillon regularly and 
a number of other stations occasionally. 


During his first year in Montana, at a time when he was 
absent from the city, Pastor Meyer’s people in Helena organized 
a congregation and signed a constitution. This action he con- 
sidered premature, and the sequel proved that he was right. 
Meanwhile it proved more and more of a necessity for the con: 
gregation to own a church edifice in which services could be held. 
Pastor Meyer also declared that a second missionary should be sent 
to Montana, who should be stationed at Butte. On May 1, 1889, 
the cornet-stone of a church was laid in Helena. Several months 
after this event Pastor Meyer accepted a call to Illinois. This 
step was taken at the advice of his physician and with the consent 
of the congregation and the Mission Board. On October 27, 1889, 
the new church was dedicated by Pastor J. Gugel, who had in the 
mean time become Pastor Meyet’s successor. 

In the fall of 1890 a split occurred in the congregation on 
account of the lodge question. The misgivings of Pastor Meyer 
proved to be only too well grounded; for the lodge-members and 
their sympathizers, being in the majority, controlled the meetings, 
so that the small, but faithful minority could do nothing but sepa- 
tate themselves and form a new congregation, which assumed the 
name Zion Congregation and was served by Pastor Gugel till the 
spring of 1891 and thereafter, during a.vacancy, by Pastor Bart- 
ling of Butte. In April, 1893, Rev. Martin Mertz of Anaconda 
became its pastor. The mother congregation, having had various 
sad experiences while being served by liberal preachers, approached 
Pastor Mertz to see whether or not a union of the two congrega- 
tions could be effected. After the matter had been considered in 
a number of meetings during the early months of 1894, and after 
the advice and consent of the Mission Board had been obtained, 
a union of the two congregations was brought about, a union 
entirely in accordance with the directions contained in the Word 
of God. The name First Evangelical Lutheran Church of Helena 
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was adopted, and Pastor Mertz was called by a unanimous vote 
on May 9, 1894. 

A parish-school was established in Helena about the year 1896, 
which in’ 1920 was still in existence. A patsonage was erected on 
a lot adjoining the church site.. The church edifice itself was later 
enlarged and renovated, and a beautiful pipe-organ was installed. 
The tededication of the church occurred on December 19, 1909. 
In the mean time, however, Pastor Mertz’s health began to fail. 
With the consent of his congregation he in 1911, accompanied by 
his family, made a voyage to Europe. After his return it became 
necessaty for him to make a trip to California; he went there in 
January, 1912. A few months later he returned to Helena. But 
all his efforts to overcome his illness were of no avail; he departed 
this life on April 25, 1912. His funeral was one of the largest 
ones ever seen in Helena. On September 15, 1912, Pastor O. Heil- 
man became his successor, he in turn being succeeded, in August, 
1918, by the present pastor, the Rev. E. Ziegler. 

Let us now return to the second city in which work was done 
from the beginning of Lutheran preaching in Montana, namely, 
the great mining town Butte, which had been visited by Pastor F. 
Pfotenhauer as early as 1885 and 1886. The Lutherans of this 
city were served by Pastor Meyer of Helena until the fall of 1888. 
On September 23 of this year Candidate A. Bartling was installed 
in Butte. Services were held in schoolhouses and other buildings. 
In 1890 a ladies aid society was organized and incorporated. This 
society bought a building site 3080 feet for $840, on which 
a chapel, 2740 feet, was erected, which was dedicated on Janu- 
ary 11, 1891. Here also a parish-school was established by the 
pastor. On account of the large number of lodge-members who 
attended the services no congtegation was organized. Pastor Bart- 
ling preached also in Anaconda, Silver Bow, Dillon, Sheridan, and 
Virginia City. In June, 1893, Pastor Bartling, upon the advice of 
his physician, accepted a call to Chicago (Austin), IIl. 

On September 23, 1893, exactly five years after Pastor Bart- — 
ling had been installed in Butte, Pastor M. D. Hudtloff became his 
successor. The mission in Butte at this time numbered 74 baptized 
members. Up to 1896 the services were conducted exclusively in 
the German language, but in this year it was decided to have one 
English service a month. On November 15, 1900, a congregation 
was organized with ten voting members, St. Mark’s being the name 
chosen. In September, 1901, a new building site, 90% 100 feet, was 
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bought by the congregation, and in 1902 the old church property 
was sold. During the next five years the church-building of the 
Finnish Lutheran congregation was used for services. On April 4, 
1907, the cornert-stone of a new church was laid, and on Novem- 
ber 15, 1908, the new edifice, 45X70 feet, was dedicated. 

The work in Butte has always been difficult. The people are 
constantly coming and going, as is the case in all mining towns. 
In addition to this, Butte is a great Roman Catholic center. Pastor 
Hudtloff served also other cities, such as Anaconda, Deer Lodge, 
and several additional towns. 

The third city of importance in Montana which was served 
by the Lutheran Church was Great Falls. The first services in this 
important trade center were undoubtedly conducted by Pastor 
Meyer and Pastor Gugel, the court-house being used for that 
purpose. Candidate F. H: Eggets was ordained and installed in 
Great Falls on September 6, 1891, by Pastor Gugel. During the 
next three years the services were held in the court-house on Sunday 
afternoons. The pastor also started several mission-stations in 
neighboring towns. On November 20, 1892, Trinity Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Great Falls was organized. At this time it 
was also resolved to purchase a site for a church edifice. On 
October 14, 1894, the dedication of the church took place, and 
the next year a parish-school was started by the pastor; but in 
the fall of the same year he was obliged, on account of the failing 
health of his wife, to accept a call to Milwaukee. One year later 
Candidate R. Zimmermann became his successor in Great Falls. 
For six years he continued the work which his predecessor had 
begun in church and school in the city and in the neighborhood, 

On Pentecost Day, 1903, Pastor E. Wachsmuth, at that time 
pastor in Kalispell, was installed in Great Falls. For fifteen years 
he labored as a true Evangelical Lutheran pastor, establishing also 
a number of stations to the north, northeast, and northwest of 
Great Falls, which in the course of time became separate parishes. 
Pastor. Wachsmuth died of influenza on December 25, 1918. Pastor 
P. E. Rohlfing of Libby, Mont., became his successor a few 
months later. 

We now move over to Kalispell, where Pastor Martin Mertz, 
then in Anaconda, made the first contacts in September, 1890, 
conducting services in a schoolhouse. After the work had been 
begun, Pastor Eggers of Great Falls served Kalispell. In Septem- 
ber, 1895, Pastor Zemke was ordained and installed by Pastor 
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Eggers as the first resident pastor of Kalispell. In November of 
the same year a congregation was organized with twelve voting 
members. Two years later Pastor Zemke accepted a call to another 
State, and Pastor E. Wachsmuth, in August, 1898, became his 
successor. During his pastorate a church was built, the work being 
begun in 1899 and the dedication taking place in August, 1902. 
The next year he received and accepted a call to Great Falls. His 
successor was Pastor E. Ziegler. The parish-school, which had been 
in existence for a few years, was in 1911 taught by a teacher by 


Trinity Lutheran Church, Billings, Mont. 


the name of Gabbert and from 1913 to 1918 by Teacher Beck, 
who in the latter year was compelled to enlist in the Army. In the 
same year the Rev. E. Ziegler accepted a call to Helena, and Pastor 
Albert Jordan of Chinook became his successor in Kalispell. 

A fifth important center of Lutheran work in Montana was 
Missoula, the seat of the State university. Pastor Mertz of Ana- 
conda began to hold services in Missoula in 1891. Even after 
taking charge of the Helena field, he continued serving Missoula 


from Helena. In 1897 Pastor P. Kretzschmar became the first 


resident pastor in Missoula. He remained there till 1899 and was 
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succeeded in 1900 by Candidate Gustave Mertz, brother of the 
Helena pastor. On September 28, 1903, a church was dedicated, 
which was also used for school purposes for about a year, until 
a parish-schoolhouse could be completed. On January 1, 1903, 
a Lutheran congregation was organized with eight voting members. 
Tn 1910 this congregation became self-supporting. In 1919 Pastor 
G. Mertz resigned as pastor of the city congregation in order to 
be able better to serve his various stations outside the city. His 
successor in Missoula was Pastor H. H. Kumnick. 

A few words should be said also about the work in Billings, 
which, as was noted above, was one of the first places visited by 
several of the early traveling missionaries. For a while Pastor 
M. Mertz of Helena served Billings. Then came Pastor August 
Lobitz, who was stationed at Bozeman and served Livingston and 
Billings from there. Pastor Glawe was the successor of Pastor 
Lobitz, and he, in turn, was shortly succeeded by Pastor M. C. 
Dautenhahn, who resigned in 1906. At this time Pastor H. T. 
Rauh was called from Joplin, Mo., being installed in Billings on 
November 4, 1906, in Bozeman two weeks later, and in Livingston 
on November 19. His field was the entire southeastern part of 
the State, and his work has taken him over thousands of miles of 
this territory and brought him into contact with thousands of people 
as far south as Lovell and Germania (now Emblem), Wyoming. 

A detailed account of this work offers enough romantic interest 
to satisfy even the searcher for the fantastic. 

But let us now summarize the situation by decades. In the 
synodical report of 1894 (p.66) there is just a small paragraph 
concerning Montana: “In Montana our three traveling mission- 
aries proclaim the Word of God at fifteen different stations. Great 
difficulties and many obstacles stand in our way there, and rapid 
Progress is not to be expected. Still we now have two organized 
congregations there, of which the second is now undertaking the 
building of a church; the parish-school idea is being promoted, 
and the schism in Helena has been healed by the union of the 
congregations there.” 

From the report of 1904 (p.55f.) the following facts are 
gleaned. The congregation at Helena had 25 voting members, 
150 communicant members, and 345 souls, with 140 pupils in the 
Sunday-school and 39 in the parish-school. The debt of the con- 
gtegation had been reduced by $1,000, and the new parsonage was 
free of debt. — Great Falls had 20 voting members, 80 communi- 
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cants, and 170 souls. The average attendance at services was 50, 
and the Sunday-school numbered 55 children. The pastor con- 
ducted a Saturday-school and a summer-school. — Butte numbered 
5 voters, 60 communicants, and 225 souls. The attendance at set- 
vices averaged 35, and the Sunday-school numbered 64 pupils. 
The following stations were served from Butte at that time: 
Anaconda, Sheridan, Dillon, Glen, Deer Lodge, and Silver Bow. — 
Missoula numbered 10 voters, 46 communicant members, and 
83 souls. There was a parish-school with 24 pupils. — Kalispell had 
become self-sustaining, and it took care also of Cayuse Prairie and 
Pine Grove.. 

In 1915, a few years after the establishment of the North 
Dakota and Montana District, Montana numbered, besides a num- 
ber of self-sustaining parishes, fifteen mission-parishes, namely, 
Libby (with Eureka and Warland), Havre (with Big Sandy, 
Lothair, Inverness, Rudyard, Gildford, Fresno, Chester, and a num- 
ber of small places), Chinook (with Malta, White Water, and 
Saco), Froid (with Plentywood, Medicine Lake, Outlook, and 
Wolf Point), Miles City (with Lindsay and Glendive), Roundup 
(with Kelley, Melstone, Lavina, Belmont, Weinhold’s Ranch, and 
Lake Basin), Lewistown (with Denton, Bear Spring, Lindstrom, 
Moore, Judith Gap, Harlowton, Stanford, and Hobson), Twin 
Bridges (with Glen, Sheridan, and a few smaller places) , Hamilton 
(with Three Mile), Bozeman (with Livingston), Ronan (with 
Polson, Mud Creek, Camas, Lone Pine, and Proctor), Park City 
(with Fromberg and Bridger), Laurel, and Billings (with Huntley, 
Columbus, Merrill, and Comanche), and Hysham (with Myers, 
Custer, and Forsythe). The report of 1924 names seventeen 
mission-parishes, with one parish-school, which received support 
from the mission treasury. At the end of 1924 the number of 
congregations and stations in Montana was eighty, of which eight 
held membership in Synod. ‘Fhe number of souls was approxi- 
mately 4,500 and the number of communicants 2,500. 

This short sketch of beginnings in Montana may well be 
concluded by presenting a few anecdotes from the life of one of 
our missionaries. We quote: “In September, 1918, a certain 
Evangelical minister, a Rev.M., caused quite a lot of unpleasant- 
ness to my people in the city. In some way he obtained the names 
of. my most prominent parishioners, visited them in their homes, 
and tried to coax them away from us; but they all told him where 
to head in at. During the earlier part of the year another Evan- 
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gelical minister, a Rev. F., had tried the same stunt. He, accom- 
panied by three men, who occasionally attended my services, one 
day came to my house and spoke in a ¢ather impertinent manner, 
saying that the Germans in the city demanded a church, etc. I told 
him politely that we would soon build one on a site purchased 
several years before. Then he began to slander the Missouri Synod 
and its attitude toward secret societies, declaring that the head men 
of our Synod always acted in this and in many other matters in 
a hypoctitical manner; he used some very strong language. I re- 
plied that I would not stand such language in my house and, 
showing him the door, said, ‘There is the door; please leave the 
house.’ The astonishment in his eyes can hardly be correctly de- 
sctibed. He asked, ‘Do you mean it?’ I said, ‘Certainly I mean it, 
He left and walked up and down the sidewalk greatly agitated, 
while I for more than thirty minutes continued conversing with 
the other three men in my house.” 

Another incident. “It happened in Park City, when I was 
still in charge of that place and before an organization had been 
effected there. During the winter months our farmers had fre- 
quently met in the town between the hours of 10 a.m. and 3 or 
4p.m. One day the German Congregational field secretary, a Rev. 
Dr. S., made it a point to come in contact with these people and 
to tell them how much he pitied them because of their having only 
one setvice a month. He could, he assured them, in a few weeks 
secute for them a minister from his denomination, which, he said, 
was about the same as the Lutheran, a young man, who would hold 
setvices for them every Sunday. Several of our men, each in his 
turn, told this reverend doctor that I was doing for them all that 
T possibly could under the circumstances... . But he continued 
in his endeavors to win them over to his denomination. Finally 
one of my people, a married man of about forty years, asked him, 
‘Rev. S., is it true what all the ministers say, that there are so many 
millions of people in the world who have never heard of Christ, 
the Savior?’ ‘That is very true indeed,’ he replied, ‘and the Chris- 
tian churches in our country, and for that matter in every country, 
have the solemn duty to educate and send out missionaries in ever- 
increasing numbers to those benighted people.’ ‘Well,’ said my 
member, ‘why do you not go to these heathen people and preach 
to them? We have our minister, who is serving us faithfully. We 
do not need you here. You go to the Gentiles and preach to them 
and let us alone.’ ‘My dear good man,’ the Congregational doctor 
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said, with a wonderful smile on his face, ‘you do not understand 
these things.’ ‘Yes, I do,’ replied the other; ‘I understand them 
very well. We do not need you here. You go to the heathen; 
among them you might be able to do some good.’ That ended 
the matter. His attempt to break into my flock at that time was 
a complete failure.” 


Leaves from the History of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Congregation, New Melle, St. Charles Co., Mo. 


By the Pastor, EDGAR WEIN. 


Last year it was the privilege of the members of St. Paul’s to 
celebrate the ninetieth anniversary of the beginnings of Lutheranism 
at this place. This congregation is one of the oldest of the Missouri 
Synod. That being the case, historical data of this church will be 
of interest to such as relish memories of by-gone days, as have the 
real lest-we-forget spirit, and as are intent upon keeping alive the: 
memory of the: heroic deeds of the pioneer fathers and mothers as 
an verlasting memorial to them and as an incentive to their children 
in future generations. In the Historica, INstrrureE QUARTERLY’S 
request for historical material on the local church, we find, with 
grateful hearts, an opportunity to commemorate the work which 
the fathers undertook to their own. and their children’s eternal 


welfare. ‘ 
I. Pioneer Days. 


The first settlers of this community came from Melle, in the 
old Kingdom of Hanover, Germany. This accounts for the name 
New Melle. The people there speak a Low-German dialect, and 
that particular dialect is still spoken here by the children’s children 
of the immigrants. These settlers came to St. Charles County 
about 1837. Just what their reasons for leaving their homeland 
were is not known for certain. Perhaps they sought a new home 
in “the land of opportunities,”; perhaps they left their home be- 
cause of religious intolerance, as did the Saxons who settled in 
Perry County and St.Louis. But the fact is that these Low- 
German settlers were a God-fearing people; they held religious 
services as well as they could. They were not wealthy in worldly 
goods; but spiritually they were not so poor. They were earnest 
in. their Lutheranism; yet here they found no Lutheran ministers 
to serve them. For some time they worshiped under the leadership 
of one of their elders, But they desired the services of some one 
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who would devote himself to this work entirely. It so happened 
that from time to time wandering preachers, who went from settle- 
ment to settlement, came here. These, though not called, were 
permitted to preach and to baptize infants. But this arrangement 
was rather unsatisfactory. Their desire for orthodox Lutheranism 
became more and more urgent. But where find a truly Lutheran 
minister? God showed the way. Der Lutheraner made its ap- 
pearance. One of the elders, Fr. Windhorst, appealed to Dr. Wal- 
ther to help them by sending them a truly Lutheran pastor. It so 
happened that Mr. C. H. Fick, a candidate for the ministry gradu- 
ated from the University of Goettingen, came to America. A desire 
to be of help in building the Lutheran Church in America had 
prompted him to come to St. Louis. Wal- 
ther told him of the plight of the congre- 
gation at New Melle. Fick at once felt 
that he should accept their call if it were 
tendered to him. He preached a trial ser- 
mon, which was fully acceptable, being 
Scriptural and truly Lutheran. The con- 
gregation called him as its pastor. Fick 
attended the first session of the new Mis- 
souri Synod at Chicago in 1847. Before 
being accepted as a member, however, he 
had to submit to a colloquy on theological 
matters. He passed this colloquy success- 
fully. On May 27, 1847, he set out for 
New Melle, together with Pastors Buenger 
and Schieferdecker. These brethren were commissioned by Presi- 
dent Walther to install Fick in the new congregation. They made 
the journey of 45 miles on horseback, arriving the next day. 
On May 29, Trinity Sunday, the installation took place. Pastor 
Buenger reports that during the installation service a terrible 
thunderstorm broke, with a heavy downpour of rain, symbolizing 
the severity of the preaching of the Law and the sweetness of the 
preaching of the Gospel. 

During this installation service the biography of the young _ 
minister was read, to assure the fathers that their new pastor had 
a truly Lutheran theological training. 

The settlers had bought 40 acres of land for $300 as a church 
property. This transaction is a matter of record. The first church- 
building was of logs. It measured 20X30 feet, and it was two- 
storied. The lower story contained two rooms, one room serving 


Pastor Herman Fick. 
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as parsonage, the other as school. The upper story was the church 
proper. 

The exact date of the organization of St. Paul’s is not known, 
but 1844 has been generally accepted. The baptismal records go 
back to 1840. 

In the first synodical statistics, 1848, St. Paul’s is given with 
61 voters and 53 schoolchildren, 27 baptisms, and 9 confirmed. 

Pastor Fick labored here under the visible blessings of God. 
However, God had opened another field for His servant. That 
field was Bremen, that part of North St. Louis where Bethlehem 
Lutheran Church is located. After a ministry of three years at 
New Melle, Fick became pastor of Bethlehem Church; his suc- 
cessor here was Pastor A. Claus. 

Already before the coming of Pastor Claus the liberalistic and 
unionistic tendencies of certain Reformed churches had reached this 
region. The fathers had heard it said that the ministry is not 
a holy office, that the call into the ministry is not a divine call, that 
the ministry is but a “job,” that ministers may be “hired and fired” 
at will. Some of them, yes, most of them, believed the voice of 
the Tempter. When Pastor Claus arrived, he found the congre- 
gation strife-torn. In the end only a minority of the members 
remained faithful to him, their pastor. The church was barred to 
him and his members. These few, however, were not dismayed; 
they were content to worship in private homes for a time and began 
to build their own church and parsonage. The members were 
happy at the thought of dedicating their new church to the glory 
of God soon after New Year’s Day, 1853. But on Christmas Eve, 
1852, enemies broke into the practically finished church and hacked 
everything to pieces, even tearing up the floor. Saddened that their 
Christmas joy was thus turned into sorrow, the fathers again went 
to work, repairing the damage done. But the enemies knew no 
limit: on the morning of January 23, 1853, the new church lay in 
ruins, a heap of smoking embers. 

The report of this outrage, published by Pastor Buenger in 
the Lutheraner, aroused the love of brethren far and near. Before 
long, donations amounting to $747 were received. This was a real 
godsend to the struggling church. 

The members, faithful to Pastor Claus, resolved to build 
a stone church, not because they feared the enemies’ torches, but 
as’a lasting memorial to the goodness of the Lord who had made 
other hearts willing to aid. However, this plan was changed for 
some reason, and a frame church was erected. 
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One might ask, What did the part of the congregation do 
which would not accept Pastor Claus? They formed a congte- 
gation of their own and called it St. Peter’s Church. They occu- 
pied the first church for some time. The pastors who served them 
were for the greater part freethinkers with little or no Lutheran 
training and practise. After not many years these members saw 
the error of their ways. 

Pastor Claus’s ministry ended in 1855. He again followed 
Pastor Fick, becoming his’ successor at Bethlehem Church in 
St. Louis. 

The third pastor of St. Paul’s was the Rev. Fr. Ottmann. He 
taught the school with all diligence and, under the blessings of 
God, succeeded in “lengthening the stakes and strengthening the 
cords” in Zion. 

With Pastor Ottmann’s ministry begin the well-kept and well- 
written records of the church. He was the first recording secretary, 
calling himself, in signing the minutes, der Schreiber. Whether or 
not a congregational constitution existed before that time is un- 
known; very likely not. In 1855 the congregation resolved to 
adopt the constitution of the St. Charles congregation as their own. 
Although the pastors of the congregation were members of the 
Missouri Synod, the congregation as such had not joined Synod. 
In 1848 one of the members, Mr. H. Welker, was present at the 
synodical sessions at St. Louis. It now became Pastor Ottmann’s 
objective to have the congregation join Synod. To convince the 
members that in joining the Missouri Synod they would join a truly 
Lutheran body, Pastor Ottmann urged the congregation to study 
with him on one Sunday afternoon of a month for a period of 
time the synodical constitution. On March 12, 1858, the resolution 
to join the Missouri Synod was passed. Application to the Western 
District was made; the congregation was accepted, its constitution 
approved. At the convention of the General Body at St. Louis in 
1860 this congregation was represented by Mr. Wm. Meier. 


II. Reconstruction. 


After a successful and blessed ministry of eight years Pastor 
Ottmann accepted a call to Plymouth, Wisconsin. His successor 
was the Rev. Wm. Matuschka. He took charge of St. Paul’s dur- 
ing the trying days of the Civil War. His ministry lasted for 
twenty-eight years. But when we speak of his ministry as of 
a period of reconstruction, we do not mean the era of political 
reconstruction, but we mean the union, the reunion, of the two 
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estranged Lutheran congregations. To mold these two bodies into 
one harmonious body remained for Pastor Matuschka. In 1858 
the members of the St. Peter’s Church had begun the building of 
a stone church; in 1860, now three-quarters of a century ago, they 
completed it. The old church in which Pastor Fick had been or- 
dained and installed had been remodeled into a parsonage. But 
the pastors who served that church did not prove to be true shep- 
herds of the flock of Christ; they were “hirelings.” In the early 
sixties it became apparent that the separation in 1850 was a tragic 


St. Paul’s Church, New Melle, Mo. 


mistake. Soon after Pastor Matuschka’s arrival overtures for a re- 
union were made, first from one, then from the other side. Every 
one realized that Pastor Matuschka was a man whom God had 
equipped with the knowledge and the tact necessary to handle the 
situation. The minutes of the congregational meetings of those 
years are written by Pastor Matuschka himself, and they prove that 
he was a man of learning, tact, firm conviction, and faithfulness 
to the Scriptures. His efforts brought the desired fruit. The two 
congregations were reunited. But reuniting is one thing, and re- 
constructing is another. Pastor Matuschka knew how to approach 
every situation; he knew how to bridge every difficulty; he, illu- 
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mined by God, knew how to heal the wounds which had been 
bleeding for eighteen long years. And as we look back into the 
past, we do not see even a scar of those wounds. The Great Physi- 
cian Himself has caused every trace of the former hurts to heal. 
Not time, but God is the “Healer of strife.” 

Since the reunion St. Paul’s Congregation has worshiped in the 
stone church, the four walls of which are still standing as they 
were erected seventy-five years ago. The frame church became the 
school; the first church became the parsonage, soon to be replaced, 
however, with the present brick residence. The school of St. Paul’s 
became the Konfirmandenschule, the school of St. Peter’s was taken 
down; the former parsonage became the teacher’s residence. 


III. Later History. 


After serving most faithfully for twenty-eight years, Pastor 
Matuschka accepted the call to Lake Creek, Missouri. His suc- 
cessor was his son-in-law, Pastor Henry Grefe, who for twelve 
years ministered to this congregation, faithfully and sincerely. It 
was he who thought of that beautiful inscription on our church- 
bell, which was purchased during his ministry. The inscription 
reads: — So oft nun diese Glocke wird geruehret, 

So ruehre Jesus jedes Christen Herz, 
Zu hoeren Gottes Wort, wie sich’s gebuehret, 
é Mit rechtem Ernst, und acht’s fuer keinen Scherz. 
The editor of the Quarrerty has translated it very nicely: — 
As often as this bell is stirred, : 
May Jesus stir each Christian heart 
. To hear, as meet, God’s sacred Word 
And life and blessedness impart. 

After a service of twelve years Pastor Grefe accepted a call to 
Good Farm, Illinois. He was succeeded by Pastor R. L. Falke. 
During Pastor Falke’s ministry the church interior underwent a com- 
plete renovation. A new school was built, just a few steps from 
the church. Having rounded out a full half century in the Lu- 
theran ministry, Pastor Falke resigned his charge and is now living 
in St. Louis. He was succeeded by the present pastor. 

During the first eighty years the ministrations of the Word 
were conducted in the German language only. In recent years 
English has come to the front. 

From the very first, St.Paul’s maintained a Christian day- 
school. Until 1867 Pastors Fick, Claus, Ottmann, and Matuschka 
were the teachers of the school. The first teacher was Mr. F. 
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Schuenhoff, from 1867 to 1873. The next teacher was Mr. Herman 
Reifert, from 1873 to 1878. Mr. Reifert died last November at the 
age of ninety-four years. Mr. Oscar Gotsch taught our school 
from 1878 to 1883. Mr. J. F. A. Voight was our teacher from 1887 
to 1899. He was followed by Mr. B. J. Seitz, who taught from 
1899 to 1901. Mr. Emil Pohl was his successor and taught from 
1902 to 1904. The last resident teacher at this congregation was 
Mr. Oscar Schneider, who taught from 1906 to 1910. After 1910 
Pastor Falke, assisted by his daughter Ruth, acted as teacher. Now 
the writer is conducting the school besides performing his minis- 
terial work. ; 
O Lord, be with us as Thou wast with our fathers. 


The Development of English Lutheran Church 
Activities in the Ozarks, 1885—1888. 
By WALTER COOK, Conway, Mo. 
(Continued. ) 

Dr. A. W. Meyer continues in his reminiscences: — 

That chicken-coop was one thing, but chicken-raising was quite 
another, especially in those times. I assure the reader it was not 
always smooth sailing in those wild woods. I recall an episode 
which happened while I was still “paddling my own canoe.” 
A member.had given me a hen with a brood of chicks. Most of 
these developed into pullets and, following the custom of the 
country, roosted on the rail fence during the night. One night - 
I was aroused by a terrible commotion among the chickens. I had 
a suspicion that a polecat, also called skunk, or perhaps a weasel 
or some other “varmint” had begun to attack some of my birds; 
so I dressed hurriedly and rushed to the rescue, depending on the 
moon for light. In a dark corner of the rail fence I heard a rustling 
as if something were trying to escape. Running my hand into 
that recess, I felt the cold, damp skin of a snake, which was coiled 
around one of the chickens and crushing the life out of it. I deemed 
it prudent to go back into the house for my hatchet and lantern; 
returning, I dispatched the evil-doer. The snake proved to be 
a blacksnake four feet long. It is a common thing for this species 
to visit hen-roosts and to “incorporate” even a half-grown fowl. 
In this case I had a dead snake and a dead chicken. I hung the 
body of the snake on the fence to prove the prowess of the pastor. 
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The congregational singing in church was led by a “fore- 
singer.” He would sing the first line as a solo, thus indicating 
the tune, and thereupon the congregation would join in. Naturally, 
his pitch would occasionally not be at the right level, but usually 
we could follow his lead and would do so heartily. A choir was 
also in existence. Their music was written in “shaped notes.” 
They sang in four parts, and it was a mystery to me how they 
could do it without a musical instrument for pitch and guidance. 

The stipulations of my call also provided time for me to. make 
mission trips. Usually I was gone two Sundays a month, preach- 


Rev. A. W. Meyer, D. D., and Wife. 
Photograph taken recently. 


ing in settlements of a few scattered Lutherans here and there. 
Pastor Dallmann, my. fellow-laborer, near Marshfield, worked 
under the same conditions and provisions. 

Settlements of Lutherans were discovered east of us, in Texas 
County, about fifty miles from here, and in Wright County, not 
so far away. At Rolla also and in Springfield, Missouri, pioneer 
work was done; congregations exist there now. Our work extended 
as far west as Barton County, Missouri, and even over the State- 
line, to Neutral, Kansas. This field was given in charge of Rev. 
Goodman, who, however, succumbed to tuberculosis soon after. 
A conference was held in his charge, St. James’s Church, Milford, 
Barton County, beginning November 5, 1886. The membership of 
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the English Lutheran Conference of Missouri consisted of eight 
ministers and seven congregations. The pastors were: — 

1. Bartholomew, A.S.; Springdale, Arkansas. 

2. Dallmann, William; Marshfield, Missouri. 

3. Davis, O.P. (candidate); Marshfield, Missouri. 

4. Goodman, R.L.; Milford, Barton County, Missouri. 

5. Meyer, A. W.; Rader, Webster County, Missouri. 

6. Rader, A.; Marshfield, Missouri. 

7. Rader, I.E.; Springdale, Arkansas. 

8. Wagner, L. M.; Gravelton, Mo. 


The following were the delegates representing the congrega- 

tions belonging to conference: — 
. Mr.S.Parman; St. Peter’s, Cherokee County, Kansas. 
. Mr. Joel Thronburg; St. James’s, Barton County, Missouri. 
. Mr.1.D. Rader; Salem, Springdale, Arkansas. 
. Mr. A. J. Rader; St. Paul’s, Webster County, Missouri. 
. Mr. A. F. Rader; Immanuel, Rader, Missouri. 

Pleasant Hill Congregation of Webster County, Missouri, 

and Zion Congregation of Wayne County, Missouri, failed 

to send delegate to that conference. 


Ub WN ee 


My missionary activities reached as far west as Winfield, 
Kansas, where I was privileged to lay the corner-stone of the Lu- 
theran Church. Thereupon I made trips there repeatedly, and 
occasionally I also went to Wichita, Kansas, in the interest of our 
dear Church. As I look back upon those early endeavors, I lift up 
my heart in gratitude to the good Lord, who in the course of time 
has richly blessed those humble beginnings. Let no man despise the 
day of small things! Pioneer missionary work was also done along 
the so-called Gulf Railroad, running from Kansas City to Memphis, 
Tennessee, and intersecting the “Frisco” at Springfield, Missouri. 
The Gulf Road has long since become a part of the Frisco system. 

This mission-work at that time, when the places could not be 
reached by railroad, had to be done exclusively on horseback, 
which consumed much time. Dora felt lonesome in my absence, 
but never complained. A neighbor’s daughters would stay with 
her at night, when the hoot-owls would “toot their horns” occa- 
sionally from the housetop or from an adjacent tree. The woods 
were full of them. ; 

On one of these trips, in Texas County, I was taken down 
with the “chills,” an intermittent malarial fever, which was then 
very prevalent. The hospitable farmet’s wife tried to stop the 
chills by ordering me into a feather bed and having me drink 
copious draughts of hot water made still hotter with a liberal addi- 
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tion of black pepper, a strong pepper tea. But it was of no avail 
in my case; we had to send for the country doctor, who carried 
but little more than quinine and “Davis Powders” in his saddle-bags. 
The horse dose of quinine generally stopped the fever, but it nearly 
stopped the patient entirely. 

The mountaineers, of whatever denomination they were, — 
and you would find some of all kinds, —were much given to 
religious discussions and speculations. On my mission trips I usu- 
ally preached in schoolhouses: I always preferred one that was so 
located that the scattered Lutherans could attend my services. 
I was accounted one of the “circuit riders.” Very often a text 
or a topic inviting polemics would be suggested to me; in fact, 
it was customary in those parts. Woe to the preacher who could 
not speak offhand on any point of controversy; he simply was 
not “up to snuff.” There was, however, a redeeming feature; after 
summarily disposing of the point in question or the text proposed, 
the preacher could steer his discourse into the regular channel of 
the sermon for which he had prepared himself. 

Ramblings and digressions were not resented, but rather en- 
joyed. The people were accustomed to that sort of discourse by 
the native hillbilly preachers. After the services peculiar argu- 
ments and countet-arguments were apt to be proposed to the pastor 
or to some of his outstanding adherents. One of our isolated 
Lutherans explained to me how he had silenced a member of 
a certain denomination who insisted that immersion was the only 
proper mode of baptism because of the reading “buried with Him 
by Baptism,” Rom. 6,4. Our member argued in this manner: 
“You insist on that idea, do you?” “Why, of course I do,” said 
the other. “Well, then,” asked our man, “how do you bury 
a person? You dig a grave and put the body in, shovel the dirt 

‘back in and leave the body there; don’t you?” “Well, yes; that 
is about the way,” the other confessed. “All right,” continued our 
champion, “now you go to work, shovel out the water, put your 
person into that hole, shovel the water back, and leave the body 
there. You don’t live up to your words.” The opponent retreated. 

One of my members rejoiced because he had proved to 
a doubter that children can believe. “I read to him,” he told me, 
“from First John what ‘little children’ can do and are expected 
to do; so they must be able to believe. What do you think of 
that, Pastor?” “Well,” said I, “you silenced the gainsayer; so we 
will let it go at that.” His argument evidently was not in agree- 
ment with sound exegesis, but he had won in spite of it. 
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Yet let no one presume that our Lutheran Christians im these 
Ozark regions of that time, a half century back, were superficial = 
and did not know their Bible, their Catechism, and the Confessions” a 
of our Church. They did not have many books, but such as they 
had they read and knew almost by heart. In almost every house 
there was the Book of Concord, containing all the confessional 
writings of the Lutheran Church. Frequent contentions about the 
faith in this or that article established them in the knowledge of ~~ 
the truth. An argument concerning man’s being born in sin im= 
pressed me very much. The party denying that fact was told by 
one of our laymen to account for the fact that after deducting 
Lot and his family not even six righteous persons could be found 
in the two cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. Is it to be assumed 7 
that there were not as many as six infants in the two cities? a 

In those days our members were much pestered by outside 
attacks on our doctrines and practise. When it was mentioned 
to me, I would usually meet the situation by announcing a setmon ——~ 
on the mooted question for a certain Sunday and invite those espe- 
cially interested. This, however, did not reach the preachers, who 
were the main disturbers. On one occasion, when a Cumberland 
Presbyterian minister in a near-by schoolhouse publicly accused us 


of teaching Roman Catholic doctrine concerning the Lord’s Supper, ~~ 
I arranged a public debate with him, which lasted nearly two days: ~ 
Pastor Dallmann was one of the judges, and a good one of course. b 
A report by him concerning this debate appeared in the Lutheran : 
Witness soon after.* After that debate we were not molested while ; 


I remained there. 

After a three years’ ministry, when the Lord called me to af 
other field of labor, — Winfield, Kansas, —it was with heavy 99) 
hearts that the congregation submitted to the inevitable and we 
with sorrowing hearts had to bid farewell to the dear little flock ~ 
at Rader. It was especially the ill health of my dear helpmeet 
which made a change imperative; and the change was indeed, as 
we had hoped, for the better. But there is always in our hearts, 
even here in the Metropolis of America, a longing to see Rader 
and Old Immanuel once more. “God be with you till we meet) 


again!” 


* Lutheran Witness, August 7, 1887, p.36. A public 
Lord’s Supper in Webster County, Missouri, between Rev. 


Cumberland Presbyterian, and Rev. A. Meyer of our English Lutheran & 
ference of Missouri, reported by Wm. Dallmann, July 26, 1887. 
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Mr. Darius Rader and Family. 
Photograph taken many years ago. 


Uncle Darius Rader. 


By REV. W. CooK. 

h connection with his interesting articles on the early work of our 
in the Ozarks Rev. Cook in his correspondence has frequently men- 
Unele Darius Rader, the only surviving charter member of Immanuel 
at Rader, Mo. At our request Rev. Cook offers the following pen 
ite Of this venerable layman and adds some of his personal reminiscences. 
— THE EDITOR. 
present Uncle Darius, our senior voting member and the 
fiving charter member, is just about eighty-five years old. 
he has weathered many a storm, he is still hale and hearty, 
awake, interested in his farm work, minding his own 
usine with good judgment, seeking first of all the kingdom of 
d and His righteousness. He lost the use of one eye years ago, 
dentally, but he can see more with the one good eye than many 
hers witl both of theirs. His hearing also is still remarkably 
dod, and he is a very regular and attentive listener at our services 
fem’ to this day; besides, he loves to read, above all the Bible, the 
2 Witness next, but also other worth-while reading-matter. 
9 trying his best to walk as it becometh the people of God. 


is natur lly highly interested in the publication of these records 
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of the beginnings of English Lutheran church-work in these parts. 
The other day he asked me to come over to his home, promising 
to give me some supplementary matter to Rev. Meyer’s reminis- 
cences. When I arrived, he requested me to add the following: — 
“I well remember the time when Rev. A. W. Meyer came here 
as our pastor in the summer of 1885. Of course, it is, or seems to 
be, long ago; but I never will forget, as long as I live, how much 
good he accomplished in our midst in those three short years. We 
were pretty well posted as far as the doctrines of our Church were 
concerned, for we all studied the Bible, the Catechism, and the 
Book of Concord; but we found out that we knew very little con- 
cerning Lutheran practise, church government, and church disci- 
pline. We were like the disciples of Jesus in the beginning — we 
needed much instruction and guidance; and Pastor Meyer, thanks 
to God, was just the kind of spiritual teacher and leader that we 
needed. Oh, how we all did love him and his faithful wife, and how 
sad we were when they had to leave us! Of course, we were all 
deeply interested in our pastor’s good health and welfare. 
“During the first year of his ministry here he led the lonely 
life of a bachelor; but he was always so busy in church-work, 
teaching school, mission trips, etc., that he hardly had time to think 
of getting married. But we thought of it sometimes how nice it 
would be if our pastor could have a good wife, and some said: 
‘Oh, he’ll surprise us all some day.’ Well, one time some of us 
got a scare. We noticed in the Marshfield Chronicle, our Webster 
County weekly, among the list of those who had gotten their 
marriage license lately, one W.A. Meyers and the name of some 
young lady in these parts (not of our congregation), whose name 
I cannot remember now. Could it be possible, some of us thought, 
that the pastor is trying to steal a march on us, not saying a word 
about it to any of us and sort of changing his name a trifle? 
But we soon learned that our fears were without any foundation; 
that was a different Mr. Meyers,.and not long after that our pastor 
honored us by mailing to us some very neat announcements of his 
engagement to Miss Dora Haeckel of St.Louis. That made us 


very happy.” 
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Lutheran Church in Dallas, Texas. 


A Letter from Rev. H. Ruhland. 


In reading the last number of the Hisroricat INstiTUTE 
Quarrerty and also the article about Texas and my work down 
there, I noticed a few errors, which I should like to have corrected, 
and I would also add a few more remarks. 

My name is not August, but Herman. I did not serve in 
Olney; most probably it was my successor to whom Pastor Barthel 
handed over the work there. My uncle was not in Wichita Falls 
at the time I was in Texas. After we had built a chapel in Honey 
Grove for $260, with the help of some friends in Chicago and 
Milwaukee, the northeastern part of my territory became a special 
circuit, a vicar taking charge of Honey Grove, Choctaw, and the 
vicinity of Pottsborough, or rather Sherman. Some people in Big 
Spring wrote to me that they had found my name in the Luthe- 
rische Kalender. I visited them and turned the place over to Pastor 
Barthel, because it was much nearer to his circuit than to mine. 
Also some farmers in Archer County called me. To reach them, 
I had to take a very early morning train to Fort Worth. There 
I made connections for Wichita Falls, from where I took the stage 
to Archer City. After a stay over night until the next day the 
people got me either by wagon or horseback, and we arrived at 
_ our destination late in the afternoon. 

Archer City was a typical frontier town. The cattlemen and 
the sheepmen met there quite frequently in a not very friendly way. 
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In the tavern I once had to use a bunk where they had killed a rattle- 
snake shortly before. When I refused to lead in a revival-meeting, 
I was looked upon as an uncivilized fanatic. I will never forget the 
rough night trip I made with the United States marshal who took 
me along when I was so short of money that I could not pay the 
stage back to Wichita Falls. In Wichita Falls I found no Lu- 
therans at that time; but traveling through the neighborhood, I saw 
the great opportunities for a farmer. So I wrote to my uncle 
Peter Ramming in Minnesota; and after I had left Texas, he 
and other farmers from Minnesota and Iowa founded the congre- 
gation near Iowa Park, or Clara, as it was sometimes called. 
Having visited a sick person in the neighborhood of Sherman, I had 
to ride through a terrific thunderstorm. Afterwards people said it 
was a miracle that my lather-covered pony and I in racing over the 
open prairie were not killed by the lightning, which struck right 
and left into the ground and the wire fences. Drenched to the 
skin, I arrived at my quarters and the next day went on in my 
damp clothes to preach in Choctaw and Honey Grove. The con- 
sequence was a bad case of laryngitis, which became so severe that 
the doctor told me that, if I did not want to lose my voice alto- 
gether, I had better take a long rest cure. After consulting Presi- 
dent Stiemke and my fatherly friend Pastor Wunder in Chicago, 
I resigned and returned North, where after some months I accepted 
a call to a small country congregation in Illinois. After my voice 
had become normal again, I was called to Altamont, Illinois, and 
after sixteen years there I was called to Ottawa, the capital of the 
Dominion of Canada, where I stayed for twenty-two years, until 
I retired, three years ago. 

In former years I often wondered why God took me away 
from Texas. Now, having become an old man and looking back, 
I see that God wanted to use me in Canada to render service there, 
not only to my congregation, but also to the whole District, during 
the trying years of the World War. But Texas is my first love, 
and I will never forget the time I could serve there my appren- 
tice years in the ministry. 

Very truly yours, 
H. Ruwianp. 
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Friedrich Carl Theodor Ruhland. 


By his son, REV. H. RUHLAND, Philadelphia. 
Translated and condensed by R. W. HEINTZE. 

F.C. Th. Ruhland was the youngest son of Dr. Theodore Ruh- 
land and was born April 26, 1836, at Grohnde, Hanover. On 
June 3 he was christened. With his brother Herman he attended 
school at Polle. Occasionally he was taken along to church and 
received a general impression of the dignity and sublimity of public 
worship. However, under the dominance of rationalism at that 
time, neither training nor education were really fit to awaken deep 
and permanent impressions in the heart of the boy. He himself 
later says about the religious condition of his childhood: “For my 
heart this interest in public worship re- 
mained entirely unprofitable. I did not 
study the Catechism properly. Hearing 
pious prayers and hymns at home offered 
_too little to give me the necessary concept 
of my sin and of my Savior, and so I grew 
up without real knowledge of salvation. 
Soon, alas! I could no more be counted 
among the children who are blissfully 
happy in the simplicity of their child’s 
faith. Besides, the evils of original sin 
were alive in me, evidenced in all sorts of 
naughtiness. After my father’s death 
(I was nine years old at that time) a high 
official at Osterode took me into his house and had me educated 
together with his son. However, that was no education in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, but secular instruction, through 
which entirely false concepts of honor, etc., were implanted, a great 
detriment to my soul. Manifold temporal benefits were given me 
by God through this family, and for these I still am heartily 
thankful. But my stay of several years in this house was rather 
a danger than a blessing and decidedly harmed my heart and soul. 
I wish I had never seen that house. Unfortunate child that I was, 
I lived more and more without God, a strayed and lost sheep. The 
poisonous tree of my heart bore one deadly fruit after the other. 
I lived, and was dead in transgressions and sin. 

“When the mother of that family died, I returned home, at 
the wish of my mother. I attended the upper classes of the Latin 
school of Osterode until Easter 1850, when I was graduated. At 


Rev. F. C. T. Rubland. 
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the same time I was confirmed by Pastor L. S. in the old Church 
of St. Aegidius, The pastor was a rationalist. Luther’s Catechism 
I neither knew nor understood properly, and that was not my fault 
alone. My pastor was a benevolent and kindly man, but also 
convivial and easy-going. He limited the lessons for confirmation 
to half an hour and a sentimental address, which contain little or 
nothing of really Christian truths. The merciful God has borne 
with this man twenty more years. May he have recognized this 
extension of grace to find Jesus and in Him life!” 

After confirmation an uncle on his mothet’s side (Onkel Fritz) 
took care of the further education of the boy. He was indeed 
very strict and conscientious, but also far away from Christ. 
Therefore he could not know what was really needed for the 
fourteen-year-old boy. When the boy, asked what he would like 
to become, replied he would like to become a minister or a soldier, 
the uncle called him a crazy loon. He designated the boy, as also 
his brother, for agriculture. So the young fellow had to work and. 
learn almost five years in various places as apprentice of agri- 
culture. He did it with a zeal which satisfied even his severe uncle; 
but he did it without real interest and love, also without that God- 
created willingness to deny his own wishes. His masters testified 
that he worked and lived “in an exemplary manner,” and through 
God’s grace he was prevented from falling into gross sins of 
the flesh. 

As time went on, he dreamt more and more about the life 
of a soldier, which he pictured to himself in the most glorious 
colors. Finally he informed his mother and his uncle that he 
would under no circumstances take up agriculture, but would enter 
the army. After long resistance both finally yielded. Later on he 
said: “God permitted this to happen that I might learn by my 
own experiences that the paths petals chosen are the paths of 
perdition.” 

After various vain efforts to enter the Prussian and, later on, 
the Russian army, he finally succeeded with the army of Hanover. 
In the beginning of 1855 he joined the Second Cuirassiers as 
a volunteer, hiding his short-sightedness, but hoping to do a good 
work as he might through his own military service free his con- 
scripted brother. On the period of his soldier career and its influ- 
ence upon his later life he writes: “The memory of that short 
period has been humiliating to me for the rest of my life. The 
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fantastic picture of a soldier with its hopes and joys disappeared 
very soon like a light shadow; the sober reality was different. 
I found myself disappointed and had.nothing but bitter remorse. 
At the beginning, as is usually the case, the novelty attracted me; 
the military exercises, especially the manly horseback-riding and 
fencing, I enjoyed. But soon that became a monotonous, mechan- 
ical routine. The glamorous loafing in the garrison, or in the 
cantonments, and the comradeship, although I enjoyed many favors 
of the officers, finally became nauseating. I was aware that I had 
been deceived by the gay uniform, or rather by my foolish heart 
and its instincts. My pride had produced the switch with which 
I was being chastised, and now the Lord used it for my salvation. 
The continuous drudgery of iron military discipline bowed my stiff 
and self-willed neck, and with all these sad experiences I did lose 
at least a little of my false self-confidence and began to see that, 
after all, my own wisdom did not amount to so very much. My 
conscience bothered mie more than formerly and accused me. . 
For the first I thought the source was metely in my uniform. So 
I tried to get rid of it as eagerly as I had formerly tried to 
acquire it. I asked for my discharge on the basis of my near- 
sightedness, which I had concealed until then. On New Year’s 
Day, 1856, I received my discharge. This is a new turning-point 
in my life. The merciful Lord had preserved me from extreme ruin 
and had placed my feet upon the blessed path of return. This 
path I now traveled, at the beginning with much hesitating and 
with many detours to the right and to the left. But I traveled it, 
and travel it still, to the praise of divine grace and patience.” 

So, then, at the beginning of 1856 Ruhland returned to his 
mother, who had moved to Loccum. About the influence of life 
in Loccum he writes: “Just as the high, old buildings of the former 
monastery, with its venerable walls, halls, columns, arches, and 
tombs, with its mighty, forestlike park and the still waters of the 
ponds and the oaks of centuries lent the entire village of Loccum 
and its environment so sober and yet so peaceful an atmosphere, 
so the entire social life at this place had an imprint of the monastic 
life... . A certain genius loci sacer, nourished every day by the 
evangelized hora in the high choir of the large church, not only 
takes hold of most of the hospites in the monastery itself, but 
hardly ever leaves those untouched who live in the vicinity for 
a longer period as attentive observers. Just this I, too, experienced. 
What I saw and heard in the Loccum cloister-school attracted and 
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captivated me. It helped me to collect the thoughts that had been 
so unsteady and flitting, and at the same time gave my mind 
a new, serious direction. It was all calculated to work upon my 
moral and esthetic senses. Every day these impressions grew and 
deepened. The Lord used these externals like a mild rod in order 
to lead me to the nourishing green pastures of His Word. These 
expressions of mere feeling did not really change and reform my 
life. They would have disappeared like a thin mist and would 
have left behind so much greater a vacuum. To change my heart 
and to regenerate my soul, I needed a different gift, a different 
power, namely, that of the Holy Spirit in the Word. The Lord 
had me find also this in Loccum. Dr. Theo: Schulze, the principal 
of the school, and particularly Dr. Ziel, the preacher, presented 
Christ, the Son of God and the Savior of sinners, more- purely 
and clearly than I had ever heard it done. Only now I recognized 
in Jesus the Lord who is also my Lord, my Helper, and my Savior, 
who had redeemed also me, the godless man.” 

One of the fruits of this real conversion was Ruhland’s deci- 
sion to return to the former vocation of agriculturist in order not 
to be a burden to his mother any longer, although he was drawn 
to that calling now just as little as before. Therefore he went 
to Holstein, where the position of inspector was open on a certain 
estate. But when he arrived, an appointment had already been 
made. Yet this journey was not to be without benefit, for in 
Lauenburg he came to the painful death-bed of a relative who 
formerly had been extremely jolly and full of animal spirits. 
Through the death of this person he was seized by a sort of horror 
of any renewed approach to worldly life, and for the first time 
he felt a tremendous urge to dedicate himself entirely to the con- 
templation of the divine truth and to bear testimony of it to others. 
Having been converted himself, he now strongly desired to help 
others to such conversion. So thevold inclination of his childhood 
came to the surface, but now as a sacrifice of praise and thanks. 
However, he now had so little confidence in himself that he did 
not dare to tell anybody, and so for the first he looked about for 
a position on a farm in order to gain his livelihood. He received 
one in Hanover, but after two months left it “on account of the 
charmingly seductive and nauseatingly immoral life” which pre- 
vailed there. Now he took his cause to God in prayer and at last 
determined to speak to his mother. She and her youngest brother, 
Carl Petri, pastor at the Dom in Bremen, also his friends in the 
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cloister-school, expressed themselves in such a manner that he after 
additional lengthy self-examination recognized it as the will of God 
that he become a minister of the Gospel, and finally came to the 
joyful decision with God’s help to prepare for the holy office. 
His plan had been to enter a German university and in the usual 
manner finally receive a pastorate in his native country. But this 
plan could not be carried out because his family lacked financial 
resources. The only hope that remained was to be educated for 
mission-work. “I wrote to Pastor L. Harms, who was highly re- 
spected in our family, and asked him to receive me into his institute. 
Harms answered very kindly, but could not comply with my wish 
because the institute would be filled for the next two years. 
Wishing me God’s blessing, he asked me to wait so long. However, 
this did not seem advisable, and my Loccum friends persuaded me 
to seek an education and training with Rev. W.Loehe at Neuen- 
dettelsau in Bavaria. Loehe trained ministers for the German Lu- 
therans in North America. I wrote him, and upon an answer by 
Director of Missions Bauer, inviting me in Loehe’s name, I deter- 
mined to go to Neuendettelsau. But Uncle Petri, without saying 
anything, had written to Rev. H. Fick in Detroit, Michigan, his 
former pupil, asking him whether I might be matriculated in the 
theological seminary at St. Louis, Missouri. Pastor Fick, for Presi- 
dent Professor Walther, had said yes. My uncle sent me this 
answer in time and in his letter begged me to disregard Neuen- 
dettelsau and gratefully to accept the favorable offer of the gentle- 
man in St.Louis. At the same time he pointed out that, since 
I desired to be pastor in America, it would be more advantageous 
to receive my theological training over there. The letter convinced 
me, and I decided immediately to go to America; all objections 
of my Loccum friends could not dissuade me. The remainder of 
1856 was used to prepare for the work. In Osterode I once more 
visited the grave of my sainted father and in prayer renewed my 
vow to serve the Lord faithfully. Once more I celebrated Christ- 
mas with Mother, and on the morning of January 30, 1857, with 
prayers and tears, I said good-by to that faithful woman, to my 
younger sisters, to my homeland, and numerous friends, and in 
God’s name I went my way.” 

Ruhland traveled via Bremen. Upon the recommendation of 
Uncle Petri, Mr. Victor, a pious merchant, procured free transpor- 
tation and board on his sailing-vessel for the prospective student 
of theology, who in return had to promise that he would daily pray 
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for the ship, a promise which was faithfully kept. The three- 
master Helene, a type which has now almost entirely disappeared, 
was a pretty new vessel of six thousand to seven thousand tons. 
It was really a freighter, yet had a comfortable cabin with berths 
for about six passengers. The captain, a manly Christian, who 
had been tried on many a trip, had the name Volkmann. On 
February 27 they weighed anchor. The first days they enjoyed 
fine weather; but soon a heavy storm arose, which caused the 
careful captain to decide to take his course not through the Channel, 
but north of England. The voyage brought on one storm after 
the other. In the fog of Newfoundland the Helene was rammed 
by another three-master, but no lives were lost. On April 19, 1857, 
after a voyage of fifty-eight days, the Helene landed in New York. 
After a visit of several days with Pastor Brohm, Ruhland took 
the train to St. Louis, via Albany, Niagara, and Detroit, making 
a short stop in the latter city with Pastor Fick. During the summer 
he carried on philological studies, partly in St. Louis, partly in 
Detroit, and at the beginning of the new semester he entered the 
so-called practical seminary at Fort Wayne, Indiana. The reason 
for this change was the strained relation between him and Rector 
Schick of St. Louis. In Fort Wayne the ninth general convention 
of the Missouri Synod was being held at that time, and Ruhland 
thus had an opportunity to learn to know a little more of the 
spirit and life of this body. The treatises on the doctrines of the 
Church, the ministry, and the last things and what he saw and 
heard of the practise of the Synod made him ever more certain, 
first, that “it had really pleased God to entrust the precious trea- 
sure of salvation and church-building truths to the hated Missouri 
Synod, to set it up as a testimony of that same truth, and to give 
it teachers and congregations in its midst among whom the spirit 
of the Apostolic Age and of the sixteenth century had been resusci- 
tated and made powerful,” and ‘whom he would have to imitate. 
if he also wished to become a true member and in time a true — 
servant of the Church; secondly, that the mother church in Europe 
was in a bad way in many respects and that he, as a child of that 
mother church, so far had been a very sick Lutheran. When he 
reported his opinions to his old Loccum friends, the subsidy for 
his studies promised by them ceased, and he had quite a hard time 
of it economically. But God preserved his eagerness for the theo- — 
logical studies, which were richly blessed under the untiring and 
faithful teachers Dr. W. Sihler and Prof. A.Craemer. His first 
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sermon he delivered at Christmas, 1857, in a rural congregation 
near Fort Wayne. 

During the summer of 1858 Ruhland “supplied” for a pastor 
who was ill. But “May, 1859,” he relates, “the path of my poor 
life again took a new direction. Willy-nilly I had to take my 
examination and soon after received a call from the small, young 
congregation at Oshkosh, Wisconsin. I accepted the call, but with 
diffidence. June 2, 1859, I was ordained by the Rev. F. Lochner in 
Trinity Lutheran Church at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and on Sunday 
Exaudi I was installed in the midst of my new congregation at 
Oshkosh. So, then, the sheep that had gone far astray now had 
not only been found again, but even had become an undet-shepherd 
of other sheep of Christ. Such great things the Lord had done 
to me.” 

Ruhland’s first parish consisted of the small urban congrega- 
tion at Oshkosh and the two daughter congregations, Winchester 
and New London, 25 to 35 miles northwest. Serving the latter 
was connected with all sorts of difficulties, and still more physical 
exertion was made necessary by the mission-work among the Ger- 
mans living far away, in a circumference of about eighty miles. 
On these trips, made partly on horseback, partly in a rowboat, 
sometimes on the little steamer on Lake Winnebago, sometimes 
afoot, he more than once was in bodily danger. In one case he 
narrowly escaped drowning. 

God blessed the young ministet’s work, so that at the end of 
the second year his parish embraced five congregations: Oshkosh, 
Winchester (here Theodore EHissfeldt, a former assistant in the 
Michigan Indian Mission, became teacher), Bloomfield, New 
London, Belle Plaine, and two preaching-places: Rosendale and 
Appleton. Three churches were built, and in Oshkosh, where he 
taught school himself, a fine school-building was erected, and a real 
parochial school was instituted. His work was restricted to the 
city congregation when the rural churches called their own pastors. 
On May 17, 1860, he married Kunigunde Ramming, who came 
from an old Frankish peasant family and had been born Octo- 
ber 15, 1842, at Obsangen, Bavaria. As a child she had come to 
Wisconsin with her parents and had grown up near Sheboygan 
under the cares and labors of hard pioneer life. God blessed’ the 
union with nine children; but the first, Martin, born September 19, 
1861, died February 12, 1862. 


(To be continued.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Board of Directors of Concordia Historical Institute has resolved 
to hold the regular triennial convention of the Institute in Cleveland, O., 
on June 22, 1935, in connection with the meeting of the Delegate Synod. 
Further details will be announced to our members as soon as definite ar- 
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